
He Is 91 And He Remembers Old-Time 


Railroading 


"Kvarynw wim Jn the 

Pi#hih in,^ 11 Wllit lhv 
sch^iol Tn iht? comity with nhom 
bS in ont* room, 

Thny gave m* the Jofc of flrln 
The ole pot bailed stove It was 
In thu middle ol the room unri 
sometimes I'd have that stove 
pipe rod, 

i was about eight years oW 
ihen and just startin' to chew 
tobacco RiKhE next to rtw rtrii 


OoJIara ami a number ihr«. -rjt 
2, ‘ «»«». This is 

Slf!L Wben thb pflr, - nlB Paid ilia 

t eschars room anti buard 

When ho came ha let us know 
who was boss He unreduced us 
*U to hi a hickory ttk*. | m 
whipped almost everyday " 

at *>“ i8M+ » 
is evident when one hears of the 

^tocial life or those days. Any news 
J f a loe “l social affair was hoard 
from Lhe mailman by either word 
of mouth or a written message 
Besides gain' to school we went 
10 u lot of social affairs We d 
BO to bean sirlngln s and com 
huskln's Bean stringln' at so* 
and-so '5 house tonight' or J Appla- 
pealli}'. be sure and come J Wed 
get us a lantern and go 

‘Sometimes wagoners would 
comb by the farm on their way to 
the river or wherever they were 


t 01 dao»Gff 

,1 ifMirsaR 
A ^wle mill rr ■ 
^ ■* rt>*mbcrn the 
" day! of Wn 
his "youth 

L He remem 
v pert ■ West 
la gone forever; a 
known to moat only 
y books and dusty 


pdj-gMt Virginia coil' 

m room school houses, 
, on Uw farm sort longer 

1 mines and a narrow 


*•-•*-»* «*-' Ita 8 pl™„7:„M s( ,l* 

S» an«.o ml Y "*** 

Irf* rfl£f * Bfld rapid f ^ an ’ down through thh hole m< 

m ffer* It his own story of West 

if. ms own colorful words. "Ho came to me and said to 

a* H* rirai school I went to me you take your bonk and go 
IJJJJ i 4 MGh? I8S9L was three miles stand irt (he corner and gel your 
pm? from our farm In Boone lesson I went to the corner and 
m Gaoti The trustees later changed there was another hole in the 
bM * N* ihai put me In the wall just mouth level I spit 
xi fryfcaa diurfct. The school was through the hole ami had the 
*®*» m & othff side of the creek so whole place laughin' The teacher 
iwd han 10 Coon foot' logs in came to me and said 'you go on 

lit rrtek We had a time gettln back to your seat ‘ 

^ * *41=11100 we eould and of We had a man for a teacher 

hi ***** If dldn i amount to noth' because the board wanted a man 


Georgs Jefferson Lewis 

was about 16 yearn aid. t worked 
Jind Ravo my father money Be* 
fore 1 wan married 1 gave Mm 
tto ho could hay a male ' 
Like many farm Tamil leu., work 
hn the winter had to he found 
Mining proved to be the answer 
‘'When 1 wan 12 and 13 and 
1 worked whh my father in the 
coal mines during the winter. U& 
Ing a pick, if we made $2 or $3 
a day we were dnln fine 

We worked long hours to boot 
People wouldn't work today Ilka 
we did then 

(CodHoued On Page 6) 


rt ** to school we went 
* * year 1 don l think 
to the sixth grade 
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Jfetnise Of A Railroad 

* ,A " TI By Char lew r«r_ 


PART I 

^ HEN I WAS 

** VK jfVJT 1' 1 was «o- 

fl fWyWwquainted with 

p* mjfjjjf/ tht* Fisher 

’*i xSt^bt ^°> ,s on f ht 

1 ‘Tr*Ej' J f« r north end 

m of Capitol 

& Street at 

J l Charles- 

r ’ SBr ton. Their 

1 ^bf father, F. M 

1 f H Fisher, was 

t MuM 3 ti p e t i n ■ 

■. / TV tendem of the 

m Coal * Cdke Railway I knew 
Mr Fisher and seeing him 
, 0 ^ day I asked him ff he 

could give me a '‘vacation 
period * job on the railroad. 
He said he admired boys who 
iramed to work and were not 
afraid to ask for a Job, and 
fold me to come around to 
Ms office the next morning. 

f went to his office up- 
stairs in the old Coal and 
Coke station and office build - 
lug on Slack Street that stood 
until a few years ago. Mr 
Fisher looked me over, though 
he knew me, and asked me a 
dauber of questions. I an- 
swemj them, evidently suits- 
Wf, as he smiled at some of 
spites j answers that 
have been a little elabo- 
for a prospective new 

„ " r *H«*ding - on e 0 f 

Skin?* , **i*nk he enjoyed 

!t_t hi n/i h .1? e he showed 
H “ < “ d - After a while he 
® downstairs and 


By Charles Carpe n , er 
*««lng aw on he an 

1 is^tass 

L=Sf«S= 

Jr 1 was coming 

me anrf^l* W8S f>repar « i for 
me. and he too looked me 

over critically, after a 

ond_ or so, saying, 'You don’t 

!f k * your fa ‘her. 
t *P r ^ e f had known my 

father for two or three years 
! was put to work in the 
trainmaster's office the next 
clay, doing crew record post - 
fng r and performing other 
minor clerical work of a rou¬ 
tine nature. Mr. Mathis within 
a few days after 1 went to 
work got to calling me the as¬ 
sistant trainmaster. He did 
this all the time I was in his 
office, the two months and a 
half before school started. 

A couple of months after I 
had gone through the Union 
School, l went back to Mr, 
Fisher's and asked if 1 could 
get a regular place on the 
railroad. He and George 
Mathis had taken a liking to 
me, and I thought I might 
get on a second time I was 
given a place as yard clerk, 
a position coming under the 
freight agent; this place pay¬ 
ing more than my former 
job. which in fact had been 



hardly more than an office 
boy's role, paying an equiva¬ 
lent salary — which was not 
at all munificent 

Within a few days after 1 
was given employment as a 
clerk the superintendent' s 
office was moved to Gassa- 
way. At the same time the 
freight office was moved from 
its cramped quarters down¬ 
stairs to the just emptied 


upstairs The lower part of 
the Stack Street building was 
made into expanded freight 
house space Previously there 
had been insufficient freight 
storage room 

The Coal t Coke at the 
time was running a consider¬ 
able number of trains, es¬ 
pecially freights, handling 
much more freight over the 

(CoofiBsed On Page 1II 









Pictorial History of the Locomotive MSW) by 
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W. V a. Loses Cherished Poverty linage 

WASHINGTON POST WRITER BETTY BEALE SAYS -HILLBILLY REPUTATION SQUASHlilV 

ES ' T ' VIRGINIA'S HILLBILLY * 1,1 tlwy aaM watching 

reputation went down the dmln Muaki* on lhe slump wan a llitle like wale hi nil 

■jy/J rfM fll the prah meeting in White a refrigerator ^fr^t H«* sh-cxtUj K+n mien 

Sulphur Springs oitheNaiion'a dOHMUMElt from the Audubon Society nit the 

Yv Republican governors year 1 5 mast endangered apecles 

The state chiefs and their wives who had 4 Mayor Lindsay anj t are supposed to 

H*wr been there before were everything be enemies bun the Inal time t was in New 

rom plmisaiHly surprised to amazed tliai York the mayor Invited me todlnner I couldn't 

he elegant old-style Greenbrier could be go but I was sorry because I ve never hnd 

nuimnincd today in the immaculate fashion dinner at Umberto’* Clam House Am vou 

>f the limes when tycoons arrived in their know tlwl *■* the scene of the Matla killing 

rival* railroad cars at April 7, 

Nancy Reagan confessed she was im * Henry Kissinger Ls Petinnylvaida 

ressed with the beauty of the swish, mam- Avmuo'i answer to Burl Reynolds 

loth, white hotel tucked away on ti.OQO * The President said. 'Remember at 

reen Appalachia acres Gov. Tom Mo- lhe Whit* House our door is always open 

all or Oregon, who was also seeing the Jack Anderson stole th* hinges, ' 
lountuln retreat for the first time was * "The Pulitzer Prize selection board 

ibilanl over iL has tome up with a brilliant new category 

Hut then [he whole of the GOP governors for prizes — larceny 

as Jubilant and harmonious Even the less On i serious vein the Vice President 

HiservatlVF ones who were turned off by «*!d If the President selects someone else 

tee President Agnew s campaign of 1972 ** hi* running mate U will be perfectly ail 

wmud happy and comfortable with him. right with him. He will support whomever 

Such liberals as Virginia s Llmvnod he chooses, 

alt&n nm! Michigan's Bill MU liken had such And he wound up saying he was fan 

whopping good, genlol game of tennis with tastlcally Impressed with tho musical know- 

pd Agm‘w and his administrative assistant of WesI Virginia schools of higher wto- 

0 Ward, that the palsy waIsv feelingthe\ cation.’’ The governors were entertained 

ud**d embraced the whole evening Maybe ai their final dinner by West Virginia State 

at mn much as ihc late hour kept the V P College singers and the West Virginia Unl- 

om delivering the hard-hitting speech he v e rs It y percussion group playing African mu- 

ih supposed to give Instead of attacking sic on Uganda instruments Both were so good 

ingress he dismissed the entire Leal nnd they received standing ovations 

sard off one amusing slorv after another West Virginia State College by the wa>\ 

He began by referring to the tennis waa all black until 1955 but it was such a 

fnr with the two governors and his "former fib* college that the minute it was opened 

iminiMrwtlvv assistant Agnew and Ward to whites they flocked to it. U s asm run 

d lonl the match Also one of CD s by blacks but whites comprise 72 percent 

r vi- had hit Agnt w on the shoulder causing of the student body which includes Harry 

r 3alter to muse on the aide, "tnotice when BeUTome's daughter 

|,< mruch rvcibody ,.y. *vtkll* '' Covers UmttM 

Ain»w Scintillates The three day meeting called to pledge 

Me went 00 Thia is probably the «u be rna to rial support for Nixons re-election 

H? b ** n ™Wre***d at the featured panel discussions rary morning «i 

«*- st *! p problems Ev*r> afternoon there was 

* TtfT 1 x iiP anmm * olf ‘ 1 * wUb and socializing, winding up with 

5f 1 SH ™ U ** i,w ‘ ^ l#d Biit*n a he entertainmem and dancing in the Old White 

-* S&ZZE & 1 ***** v * ***** 

***** *<’** erweta (CoMlMd wn Page 71 
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nun ntt tfor barrel 
3 paying no alien 1 
visitor. and the dUt 


f Minkin hna the 

distinction of 

biHnit the 

jtjf'-jfem.. AfiU'flt’nn who 

s lopped the 

righting in Vietnam 
Thai nun Is Cyrus Vance, 
" member of one of West 
Virginia's pioneering Tom. 

^ n™ ji successful lawyer 
in New York City The story 
of hl« successful effortv in 
hn\im H the War In Vietnam 
Is lalti in ii current Issue of 
the new muazlno ' Intellec¬ 
tual Digest “ 

I'biB ftJUor doesn't exactly 
understand the Article hv one 
Warren Pogora, The'Ad¬ 
ministration of PraaJdurt Ro- 
JH-ri F Kennedy." [[t could 
irtean John Kennedy, or them 
too Ii mlghi in- « kind of 
cry-mi mLiks Ultng and mean 
1 (1 Kennedy Rut the heat 
ihlnu to do is to airing along 
*ith thi- urticln, in t-tam: you 
run Into another copy of * 
magazine like 1 hi*. J 
The article tel |h hew Robert 
Kiomody win elected and how 
Ihtn** turned out for him 
Arnially they lurned out so 
*rj| that thi- only worry he 
had was «etiin* re Heeled 
f»™- of if*.- i|ttogs * hi r h p] ttgued 
all prexlilema Kljienhowor 
«• Kennedy. Johnson, 

' 1,0,1 'fi" 1 HrGovurti was ihe 
■ar In Vietnam However for 
Proaideta hoi*.,-, Kennedy It 
M * *** ***** Thai waa be 
r * cwr Waai Virginian 


room «rai«er 
playmg fws on 

ft yn make room 1, 
sir Ii might min ’ 
it If it docs rain’ 
rr s only dry spot in 

use and me and Sal 
m tha t * 

pianqg continues for 
tew Then the Horse 


Klllhlily, In Its age-tang fight with 
Esquire Ms gar me for recognition 
of the prenjness “ “ . 


(•irl Watchinj 
In the Bills 


. -- of West Virginia 

girls ami an apology for saying they 
weren't, has been paying more at- 
lent ion to bodies than brains. This 
t br »l'w. pieas*. and the p»*- 

Linda Kay Itivlck. daughter of Mr and Mn 
of Kanawha City, Whai did *hr do brainy? 
i hai Jetton High School, selected m the basis 
hlevemanl. outalde iwerw-ts. mod wifra cur 
?'**}* t *5f od *” *» expense paid, ten-da > 
liigfnn m% the gueai nj t'ftlon Carbide 


Amarlcan hfauiry 
Wen Virginia haa 

• »-apm rqaw u* tJw from In 
lima* tfc*, trj 
_* * IM Ibllilel 















































Post Office Was In A Home 


The Cheat Mountain post office was located in Alfred 
Hutton's home from February 21, 1870, to February 2, 

! H M The building which housed Uncle Sam's mail business 
• as built In 1840, and burned to the ground one February 
In 1881, but not before it got its picture struck. Pic¬ 
tured here are; Caroline Hutton (with son, Napolean B. 
Huttont Charles S, Hutton (boy on fence); Mosella Hut- 
o«n U'xtdford (In front of post, left of porch); Elihu Moore 
in front of gate); Alfred Hutton (Postmaster)-(right of tree); 
‘ th fr* m right man unknown; Eugene E. Hutton (on banis- 
tt r Im hind 3th man from right); 4th from right - unknown; 
lit tw \ 14 ill* (3rd from right); John Athan (2nd from right); 
liu. h M»U nald (rilrrmr right). All others unknown. Cheat 
W iMUia'i first pusimaster was Alfred Hutton. 



... ... puaimasTer whs AJfml Hut(i>n. 
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Yankees Used Bricks In 


N 1809 A 

united congre¬ 
gation was 
formed in the 
Tyjsarts Val 
ley The first 
congregation 
to extend up 

from the lower 
end of the Val¬ 
ley (including 
Leading Creek 
and Wilmoth 
Settlement on 
Cheat River) 
up 4 to Andrew 
Crawford's (Valley Bend. 
West Virginia, today) 'Hie 
2nd congregation to extend 
up from Crawford s with him 
included therein, to the head 
of the Valley river (Mingo. 
West Virginia L including the 
adjacent settlements that is, 
or may be made thereto. 

The two congregations held 
meetings at different homes 
m the Valley until 1821 when 
the two congregations united to 
twild a church near HuUons- 
vitle West Virginia, which 
* as called the "Brick 
Church M 


In 1818 Reverend Aretas 
Loomis came to Tygarts Val- 
ley to offer the people coil’ 
siructtve leadership and they 
traced their beginnings to the 
ministry of their pioneer mis* 
stonary and preacher 

March 1. 1820. Daniel Me* 
Lean. Jonathan Efutton, and 
Andrew Crawford met at 
Crawford's house and or* 
gartized a church. Matthew 
Whitman was elected a ruling 
elder 

December 18 t 1821, Adam 
See deeded two (21 acres and 
52 poles of land to Upper 
Congregation of Tygarts Val¬ 
ley. It was the tract oT land 
that Adam See was then living 
on and including the brick 
yard. 

1826 The church was 
commenced Cost $1,500.00 

1820 Brick Church was 

dedicated. 

1831 The church had 60 
members and 5 elders 
Matthew Whitman. Daniel Me * 
Lean. Andrew Crawford. 

Squire Bosworih. and Jonathan 
Hutton (Reverend Henry 
Brown Pastor > 



Church To Build Ovens 


1833 Session met at the 
Brick Church on September 7, 
1883 (Saturday) and was con* 
Stiluted by prayer Reverend 
John Baber. Moderator. 
Elders Jonathan Hutton, 
Matthew Whitman. Andrew 
Crawford, Jacob Ward. Sr , 
William Logan, John Brook 
and William H Wilson 

September H, 1833 (SabteUh} 
— Session met, was com 
stinned by prayer 'Hie same 
moderator of the day before 
with the same elders In all 
probability, this was the first 
meeting in the new brick build 
tng 

1861 Destroyed by 

Federal Troops Torn down 
and the brick used to con* 
struct tmke ovens, chimneys, 
etc. There was probably 
nothing that occurred in the 
Valley during the War that so 
much incensed the people as 
the destruction of the ‘’Old 
Brick Church and lo this 
date it is held against the 
"Yankee” soldiers as an act 
of vandalism The brick 
church stood on the grounds 


of the present cemetery over* 
looking Tygarls Valley, both 
north ami south 
After the Civil War the 
Tygarls Valley Congregation 
worshipped In a school house 
at Huttons vl He, tint 11 another 
building was erect ml In 18 M 
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Important Book 
t Born Again 


j THE TIN 

By Riley WHstm I 

I 

$ 5 

Hillbilly 
Book*hop 

| Rlclntowt 
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HIS WEST VIRGINIA 

Green Funerals 
& Feet Washings 

Installment 2 


f 2B3HE OLB LOG 
building beside 
the creek had 
W been known as 
? Ml Zion meet¬ 
ing house since 
Civil War 
days. II was the 
only place of worship within 
a radius of 20 miles During 
the brief winter school term 
it was called Zion school- 
house, and its rude benches 
bore the barlow-knifed in¬ 
itials of scores of forgotten 
students of William McGuf- 
fey. 

It stood in a grove of oaks 
gums, and sumacs that were 
probably old in Indian times. 
Wild green vines sometimes 
grew over the clapboard roof, 
owls roosted under its eaves, 
and wild hogs slept under the 
floor on cold nights. In sum¬ 
mer the place drowsed in 
wilderness peace, but on each 
Sabbath the log walls resound¬ 
ed to the hoarse oratory of 
itinerant preachers, the 
shouts of saints, and the wails 
of penitents. The rough 
mourners 1 bench had often 
been wet with the tears of 
reformed sinners. 

Each year, when spring was 
beginning to tip-toe over the 
hills, it would be given out at 
church that funeral services 
would be held on a certain 
date for all those of the region 
who had died during the past 
winter but whose obsequies 
could not be properly attended 
because of the deep snows, 
friends and relatives would 
come from miles around to 

n —--- 



hear the speakers, for our 
mountain people have a deep 
love for oratory. 

They would arrive on foot, 
on horse and muteback, and 
in springless Jolt wagons that 
held a number of straight 
chairs Children and baskets 
of food would fill the rear o* 
the wagon beds. 

By 9 o'clock of the spring 
morning tlie woods around the 
church would be filled with 
animals tied to trees and 
swinging limbs, and horse 
trading would be well under 
way. 

Fine Funeral Day 
It would be a fine day for 
anybody's funeral. The warm* 
ing earth would be breathing 
scents not yet ripe enough 
to be called perfume. The 
serviceberry swung its white 
stare against the dark hill* 
sides, dogwood swept in snowy 
gusts along the ridges, and 
here and there a redbud — 
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, trpp necause legend 

£s itUwt Judas hanged him- 
siu from a redbud, or Judas 

^From the old log church a 
chant would rise, an ancient; 
song, sweet music of Anglo- 
Saxon pioneers that had oft 
resounded above the war 
whoop and the thud of Indian 
arrows into stockades. The 
building would be filled, the 
women on one side, the men 
on the other. The preacher, 
in black coat, Jeans britches, 
and profusion of whiskers, 
would launch into his eulogy 
of the long departed person 
whose grave on the hillside 
was already growing green. 

He would state the dead 
one’s age to the week and 
day, praise his good deeds 
while on earth, and name his 
favorite hymn. Many in the 
congregation would be moved 
to tears. The preacher would 
strive hard to increase the 
flow. He had a habit of catch¬ 
ing his breath and spacing 
his words with a quick "Ah,*’ 
a sort of vocal comma, and 
he swept his arms in wide 
gestures. 

"My friends, ah.” he would 
cry "There is an empty 
chair, ah. in that home. Hit’s 
Brother Ed's chair, ah, but 
he won’t never use It again. 
Brother Ed is over yander, 
ah. on Canaan’s green shore, 
ah, away from this here world 
of ain an' aorrer, ah He’s 
thar awaitin' ah ” 

Aniens boom from many 
throats A few shouts fairly 
Hfl the roof 


same on the other side Ti„ 
basins of water would 
placed on a table beside clean 
white towels. The preacher 
assisted by two deacons 
would present the sacrament 
of bread and blackberry Juice 
The members would take a 
sip, using the same glass 
Then a doleful song, and the 
preacher would quote from 
the scriptures: 

"Jesus . . . riseth and 
layeth aside his garments." 

The men would remove 
their coats and hang them on 
pegs on the wall. 

”... and he taketh towel 
and girded himself.” 

A brother and a sister 
member would tie a towel 
about their waists, take a tin 
basin and begin washing the 
right foot of another member, 
then wiping it with the towel 
tied about the waist. This sim¬ 
ple act of humility would con¬ 
tinue until every member had 
performed the primitive 
ritual. 


*4 


(Continued On Page 15) 


In front of each volume of 
set of the West Virginia He 
appear this ex libris card. 


This Set of The 
Heritage Enc: 
was present 


h i & words with a quids m. 

^orl of vocal comma, and 
he swept his arms In wide 

gestures i# 

■My rr lends, ah, he would 
erv ' There is an empty 
chair, ah, in that home Hit's 
Brother Ed s chair, ah. but 
he won't never use It again 
Brother Ed is over yander, 
ah. on Canaan s green shore, 
ah. away from this here world 
of sin an' sorrer, ah He's 
thar awaitin' ah/* 

Amens boom from many 
throats A few shouts fairly 
lift the roof 

Abruptly the preacher 
speaks calmly, not at all like 
his preaching voice He lines a 
hymn — that is, he reads two 
lines and the congregation 
sings, then two more until the 
song is finished The song is 
one everyone knows and is 
sung without accompaniment 
The quavering voices seem 
muted to the tone or the lonely 
hills and possess a strange 
heart-stirring grandeur 

Plenty For All 

‘"On Jordan's stormy bank 
1 stand, and cast a wistful 
eye. 

To Canaan's fair and happy 
land win*re mv possessions 
lie,** 

The services would cease 
at 12 o'clock and the food 
baskets would be opened. Some 
would take their dinners out 
into the mild sunshine and eat 
under the trees. No one w p ent 
hungry There was plenty for 
all 

The foot washing ritual be¬ 
gan after dinner The women 
would sit on benches facing 
each other on one side of the 
church The men w*ould do the 


same on the other side. Tin 
basins of water would be 
placed on a table beside clean 
white towels. The preacher, 
assisted by two deacons, 
would present the sacrament 
of bread and blackberry juice. 
The members would take a 
sip, using the same glass. 
Then a doleful song, and the 
preacher would quote from 
the scriptures: 

“Jesus . . . riseth and 

layeth aside his garments.” 

The men would remove 
their coats and hang them on 
pegs on the wall. 

“ . . . and he taketh towel 
and girded himself.” 

A brother and a sister 
member would tie a towel 
about their waists, take a tin 

basin and begin washing the 
right foot of another member, 
then wiping it with the towel 
tied about the waist. This sim¬ 
ple act of humility would con¬ 
tinue until every member had 
performed the primitive 
ritual. 

(Continued On Page 15) 





eic. The editor doubts that 
any West Virginia author will 
escape pictorial represents 
Mon t and in some cases. 
Melville Davisson Post, Judge 
Lucas, for instance, their 
homes will be pictured, 
ity The editor feels safe in say¬ 
s' ing that the $100 you paid 
A (in the first category) or the 
is $200 (in the second category) 
er would easily be justified by 

n* the bibliography research and 

accumulations alone. 

>n 

I s Green Funerals 

(Continued From Page 6} 

Following this ceremony 
the main sermon would be 
preached. Usually a visiting 
minister delivered it. Quoting 
some militant fighter of Bible 
times he would rant and roar 
in wrath against sin and the 
devil. It did not seem possible 
for anyone to be saved. Never 
before had the road to Hades 
been so wide and so crowded. 
Hades was no ordinary brush 
fire but a bottomless pit of 
roaring flames. As his voice 
rose, the scent of brimstone 
seemed to fill the room. Men, 
yelled, women shouted, and 
little children whimpered. 
Outside under the trees a 
mule hitched to a swinging 
limb, broke loose and went 
.earing out down the road. 

The meeting came to a close 
ah the shadows were growing 
long on the hillsides, Families 
from n distance got in their 
HagoriK ami marled home. 
Other* walked homeward 


through the early spring 
woods Everyone had received 
spiritual solace. The work- 
worn women from the lonely 
cabins had met friends and 
exchanged gossip The men 
had profited from having met 
acquaintances, and, per¬ 
chance, to have skinned one of 
them in a horse trade. And 
many a mountain girl 
" caught" a beau at old Mt. 
Zion. 

All this was long ago and 
far away. The old Mt Zion 
churches have vanished from 
the Southern scene. So have 
the mules and horses and the 
jolt wagons with the straight 
chairs. Backwoods religious 
services are only a fading 
memory. In fact, there is no 
backwoods anymore. 

As the old preacher would 
say, quoting from his favorite 
Book of Revelations: . 

and the former things have 
passed away/* 


Continued Next Week 
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Remembered 

tnstaJlment 3 

ROUND 50 
years agothere 
stood in every 
rural commu¬ 
nity an old 
log building 
that had once 
been a school- 
house. Usually it was located 
between a rutted creek road 
and a silvery mountain stream 
where minnows and sunfish 
and hog suckers darted in deep 
pools. 

Perhaps the pool was known 
locally as the ''Otter hole,” 
where in years gone by the 
last otter had been killed. 
The old schoolhouse was 
known as "old Number 9” or 
“Mt. Ebineezer School” or 
some such name that any read¬ 
er of this article can identify 
as being the place where he 
studied the books of Prof, 
McGuffey. 

These schoolhouses of a 
past era usually stood in a 
grove of trees. The wilderness 
grew down to the school lot 
where the boys played "one 
old cat” at recess and squir¬ 
rels frisked in the trees while 
school was kept. During the 
long summer vacation the 
place took on the appearance 
of that picture presented by 
Whittier: 

Still sits the schoolhouse 
by the road 




Hogs slept under the floor, 
a screech owl roosted under 
the eaves and a green 
saw brier grew over the door 
and remained there until the 
opening of the term of school, 
usually in late September when 
farm work was done. 

Today these old relics of 
yesterday’s school system 
have almost disappeared, just 
as the pupils who got their 
“lamin’” there have van¬ 
ished. In fact, education was 
not a system then. It was a 
purely localized method of im¬ 
parting the three R’s to coun¬ 
try children and was con¬ 
trolled by trustees who were 
residents of the locality. 
Schools opened in late fall 
after the harvest was over 
and the children were free 
from farm chores. 

The McGuffey Readers went 
out around 1900 and the one- 
room and two-room wooden 
structures appeared. The lath' 
teachers came on the educa¬ 
tional scene and there were 
slight changes In textbooks 
and methods. Hut the em¬ 
phasis was still on spelling, 
reeding aloud and arithmetic. 
The use of printed charts 
came Into use at the turn of 


A ragged beggar sunning. 
Around it still the sumacs 
grow, 

And blackberry vines are 
running.” 


?ment has been offering as a 
it to new buyers of the West 
la a copy of the WEST VIR- 
that memorable job done by 
rs. Charles Shetler and Delf 
s than five copies left, and in- 
t this offer did for the monu- 
*-r is engaged in producing, the 
mother offer. 

’•*- a complete set of the WEST 
IES In six volumes. This 
tb<* Heritage Page as run in 
'/mplete novels, HAWKS NEST 
1 f. RIVER by Margaret Pres- 
emlre script of two plays. 
,N lb*- play that I.incoln was 
■•vj *f«d m t.I.E LAMAR, the 
1 f s, ory of Martlnninirg apy, 
scraps of We*t Vlr 



L t to now buyers of the West 

laicyelopectta « ropy of the WEST VIR* 
1700-1803, that memorable job done by 
Hiple. Messrs Charles Shetler and Delf 
W have less then five copies left, and In¬ 
in* Job that this offer did for the monu* 
fis newspaper is engaged in producing, the 
ne up with another offer. 

Hmiled time a complete set of the WEST 
ICE SERIES in six volumes. This 
[ years of the Heritage Page as run in 
r inds two complete novels, HAWKS NEST 
and UP EEL RIVER by Margaret Pres- 
one rinds the entire script of two plays, 
'AN COUSIN, the play that Lincoln was 
assassinated, and BELLE LAMAR, the 
told the life story of Martinsburg spy, 
ire almost forgotten scraps of West Vlr- 
in other fields. Including poetry, essays, 

ilstory^ 

f the 6- volume WEST VIRGINIA HER1T* 
'our purchase of a set of the West 
cyclopedia with a $10 down payment. 


1 Encyclopedia 
fa 26261 

* me as a purchaser of the 50-volume 
t Encyclopedia. I enclose a check for I 
l on the $200 due, to make this coupon 
J1J pay the balance of $190 in payments 
1971, at which time the work is to 
0 volume set delivered, I understand, 
irlit an additional bill when the work ' 
pontage and Kales tax if tax applies. 
of w>ai Virginia Heritage Series. 



I as mo pupiis who goi inelr h<* 

*'lamin’ '' there have van- cn 
ished. In fact, education was Bu 
not a system then, lt was a th* 
purely localized method of lm- Th 
parting the three R's to coun- ov 
try children and was con* nil 
trolled by trustees who were it. 
residents of the locality, by 
Schools opened in late fall te 
after the harvest was over 
and the children were free pi 
from farm chores. ei 

The McGuffey Readers went u* 

1 out around 1900 and the one* t j- 
room and two*room wooden w 
structures appeared. The lady ^ 

I teachers came on the educa* Vi 
tional scene and there were 
slight changes in textbooks 
and methods. But the em- 
phasis was still on spelling, w 
reading aloud and arithmetic, h* 
The use of printed charts 
came into use at the turn of Sl 
the century, 

i These charts were attached n 
to a metal frame, something Si 
like a musician's stand, and y , 
the sheets were turned, one ^ 
over the other, as the teacher ^ 
taught with a pointer. From hi 
this chart the children learned V4 
) their ABC's. They also 0 ] 
l learned to spell ' Cat*’ and ^ 
! such sentences as: “O, see g 
i dog,” “See the dog run/' etc. S1 
" As the pupils advanced, they s < 

[took part in a Friday after- ai 
noon spelling match. The to 
ABCs and the multiplication dj 
table were educational || 
*'musts 11 in those days. The 0 f 
i boy or girl who came out of \g 
' these schools and who could %h 
j not stand up before an audi- le 
cnee were stupid indeed. 
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teach. 

On the first chart page was a 
picture of a youth, pink 
cheeked and radiant with 
health and vitality. Clear eyed, 
he stared at the class from 
the chart, like Frank Merri- 
well, and the caption below 
the picture told of the ad¬ 
vantages of living a clean life. 

When the teacher turned 
the chart page, a horror was 
disclosed. Here, apparently, 
was the same youth after he 
ha'd spent a season loafing in 
the village saloon and con¬ 
suming various intoxicating 
drinks. Done in full color, 
the effect was startling to 
say the least. Now the said 
youth was wrinkled, bewhis- 
kered (how alcohol grew whis¬ 
kers was not explained) and 
his face was lined with bright 
varicose veins. He resembled 
old Simon Slade, a saloon¬ 
keeper of "Ten Nights In a 
Barroom." Every child in¬ 
stantly identified the pictured 
sot with the town drunkard 
and resolved then and there 
to never "take the first 
drink." the title of a story in a 
McGuffey Reader. The failure 
of the temperance people to 
Ignore the handling of liquor at 
the child level and to try for 
legal prohibition was one of 

<< ’ontlnuvrt On Page 14) 
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Sad i3- 
tewartvnuSsn 
925 


but eam ^ lQ ' t 
' at a n early 
ran < Town hRS 
umber of * 

! *h r t K g , oln * lw <>J 
^ as ®hah wtthwti 
i the Eastern Lea. 
He was nicknam? 
y a Wilkes Bir 
Titer from hlshtl 
ig a toothpick whl 
nd appearing to 
leditation. The '* 


i was later adt 
s teammates, 
addition to h 
urvived by h 
and Mike, 
ten Sad Sam’s 
ntly publicize 
tscaster Sib 

ig the televise 
Had idol!*** 

successful^ 

San Franck 


» nmu.' " i,_ 

the line where he 
trying receptions, 
if the smaller sta- 

would always be 
would band to- 

ee what the young' 

lade of, as they 
haps they didn t 
nuch harm — I 
jid. But it would 
ell a "kid** that 
ew there was a 
waiting him at a 
e he was being 
and make his 
b. The only thing 
pe was that he 
there long and 
ers” would have 
e to divert their 
his short — he 
* 6 . 

change and it 
bout a different 
e few train or- 
ind the life of 
' does not now 
this important 
of yesterday. 
>ably revolves 
“by gas station 
pump jockey" 
g tht- operator 
But enlighten• 

* changes and 


SengGT U«vei mui « ftV *^*.* 

ment agency is trying hard 
on this one. even as learned 
scientists are trying cures 
for our other ailments. 1898, 
it’s long gone. 


Log Schoolhouse 

(Continued From Page 6) 

the tragic failures of the drj 
era. 

On that old school chart wat 
a picture that depicted ir 
violent colors the heart, liver 
veins and stomach of an al¬ 
coholic. This was something 
to scare the daylights out of 
a child. The only thing miss¬ 
ing from the pictorial lesson 
was a sketch of a graveyard 
and the interment of the poor 
wretch. That the lesson was 
not wasted on the kid is borne 
out by statistics which show 
that drinking among teen¬ 
agers of 1900-1909. was 
negligible. 

I ho laying on of the switch 
was common in schools. When 
the fuzzy thinking educators 
took over after World War I. 
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things as f and Captain this -‘punishment was abol- 
V have related, are now I shed An old newspaper man 
s of the past, and well saw the danger and wrote a 
should be. bit of verse about it: 

getting back to Mc- 

"s for h moment . . , "Fredrick Froebel was queer 

? Chicago and North- ifl brow 

rn was advertising one A switch In the schoolroom 
finest trains. It even be wouldn't allow, 
n the advertising that started a fad, of not using 

as "electric lighted the gad — 

bout/' This lighting And look at our young folks 
icluded in the Pullman now!* 

ind went farther than 

r indicating individual This year the children going 
lights were available 10 school may never hear a 
berth, Its consist in- school bell Sentimental Talks 
buffet-smoking and still refer in advertisements 

car; reclining seat arK * articles to the school 
oilmans, and many bell ringing the kids back to 
ne things to be eon- school " Fact is, there hasn't 
in the ultra modern, been a bell used in most 
iges of the 1898 Me- schools for a generation, 
magazine was filled Probably the effort necessary 
ssified advertising, t0 dang the big hand bell would 
td buy an all wool be too much for the modern 
>4.95, C.O.D., and a pedagogue. 
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With the bath 
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* and selling 
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September and the beginning 
of school term has always 
seemed to old-timers as the 
end of summer. It was when 
they were children. And with 
passing of the years, the old 
rural school has taken on a 
romantic or sentimental aura. 
™ s best brought out by 
Whittier in an old poem con¬ 
cerning a boy and girl com¬ 
ing home from school: 

lie saw her lift her eyes; 
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Footnotes 

(C ontinued From P« w 

Johnny Bushman ,, 

demerit 
aem from San Francisco 

to Morgantown that nl R hti 


he felt, 

The soft hand s tight car 
log 

He heard the tremble of 
voice. 

As though a fault confes 


"I'm sorry that I spel 
word. 

t hate to go above you, 
Because - the brown 
lower fell — 

Because — you see I 
you." 


"Still memory to a 
haired man, 

A sweet child-face is i 
ing. 

Dear girl! the grasses 
her grave 

Have fifty years been 
Ing." 

"He lived to learn, in 
hard school 

How few who pass abovi 

Lament their triumph a 
loss, 

Like her — because the 
him." 
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Footnotes 

(C ontinued From Page 6} 

Johnny Bushman, a 23 
year-old Junior college stu 
dent from San Francisco fie*, 
to Morgantown that night'after 


he felt, 

The soft hand's light caress¬ 
ing. 

He heard the tremble of her 
voice. 

As though a fault confessing. 

■Tm sorry that I spelt the 
word; 

I hate to go above you, 

Because — the brown eyes 
lower fell — 

Because — you see, I love 
you.” 

“Still memory to a grey¬ 
haired man, 

A sweet child-face is show¬ 
ing. 

Dear girl! the grasses o’er 
her grave 

Have fifty years been grow¬ 
ing.” 


“He lived to learn, in life’s 
hard school 

How few who pass above him, 
Lament their triumph and his 
loss, 

Like her because they love 
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Hie Story of a Little Train Called Little 


IJ> i iaig Friel tit the Pocahontas Times, August 9, 1928 

"nim rf ■ ._ 


0 # ago when I was 

ST nessed a close 

*j q = r * race between a 

•*2 dog and s cal the cat getting 
*£* through a small hole under it 
porch some eighteen Inches 
Tl ahead of Ihe dog's arrival, and 
jji f remarked that that was whai 
^ 1 would call a close race, but 

Jack Loury. who was present, 
10 said "Son. that is what l 
2 »0oltJ cell just one domed 
to thing after another," and so 
rn it has been just one thing after 
„ another that has led up lo this 
Jp sketch and picture. 

Two or three years ago 
r while looking over the Old 
t J Time exhibit at the Pocahontas 
County Fair, 1 met up with a 
^ couple of old white pine log- 
;r gers. and after a pretty close 
is inspection we decided ihul the 
to pioneer section was not com- 
h without some relic of 

the white pine days and as wo 
s* 'Hiked it over with others of 
* the old bunch the Idea grew 
i- and si last we decided to make 
51 Li™* 11 ' 1 of a rtfal old timer 

v «« place It In Summers Mc- 
® “Kali of Fame" and 

It-,*§®. ladies and Item If one n al 


In Pocahontas, he Is about ihe 
last 

After finishing the Rlmel 
contract about 1900 "Jim" 
was sold to another lumber 
company at August Siding 
above Miirllntoii nnd after a 
few years was again sold. This 
time to The Kidd Kirby 4 
Lilly Lumber Co, at Break' 
nock Siding, just below Beard 
station and the last time that 
f saw this engine U was run 
out on the dock, apparently 
scrapped und whether or not 
it was sold as junk or over* 
hauled and used again, 1 have 
never been able to find out 
As above stated, "Jim" 
weighed only about seven tons 
and had a tractive effort of 
l fid tons on a dead level and 
to run it up beside the mod¬ 
ern locomotive weighing two 
hundred and fifty tons with a 
tractive effort of 7.000 tons 
or morfc, it would look mighty 
small, hut this little engine 
filled u big place In Poca¬ 
hontas ami ril bet 'bat it 
fills a bigger place in Jim 
Watson's heart than any other 
engine that he ever ran 

1 have not been able to get 
a complete list of all of the 
engineers who handled Jim 
in the pine woods, but some of 
the first ones were Moore. 

_ii istrutc R^ales and 


Little Jim 


This engine was shipped by 
rail to Staunton. Va . and there 
knocked down and transported 
on wagons from Staunton to 
Duntnore, a distance of eighty * 
five miles and over seven 
mountains and over roads that 
were none too good. A man 
named Frank Genge coming 
from the Locomotive Works 
with the engine to set it up 
and pul It in working order 
The first year the Captain 
built two and one half miles 
of sixteen pound (to the yard) 
steel rail from Staunton Af* 
ter operating on the Me 
Cutchen tract for one year he 


interested as to the why of 
this small area may get an 
explanation from Mr. Price's 
editorial in a repent issue of 
Ihe Times as this has to 
do with the taking ou: of the 
limber and nothing whatever 
with the putting ft there We 
are going io let you look that 
up yourself 

Not very long after the 
Civil War there was a small 
amount of white pine cut some - 
where in the neighborhood of 
Clawson Siding or maybe Har¬ 
ter Siding by one Col, Clay, 
and it was this timber that 

mnHii tin the* first Ins? ririvp 


Air 


under xi 


(M** * 


#ohvp ngtneen Mu’ii.■-. 

S«4 of M* thm > ,u i u i' ,i, ; 
| rH«*rfc*st lK*t lh*5 »iis wKtit 
| ax-Hiltt Mil a rUw* 1 rut'r fm? 
j^ f* Lour*. who ft* pht>Ki*tii 
* Son that is wfui I 
•niM nil Ju*t one thirties! 
-- J — after pool her," and no 
i Nth jidl one thing after 
*r iNit has Ini up to this 
Artch afid picture 
Two w three yotrt ago 
■bit* looting Over the Old 
r exhibit ii the Pocahontas 
f Fair ! met up with a. 
_j of old white pint? lop; 
and after a pretty close 
iaspection we decided that the 
pioneer section was not com¬ 
plete without some relic of 
ihe white pine days and as we 
talked it over with others of 
the old bunch the idea grew 
art at last we decided to miike 
* model of a real old-tinier 
and place it in Summers Me- 
Keel's “Hall of Fame" — and 
so. ladies and gentlemen, al¬ 
low me to introduce to vou 
Pocahontas County's first lo¬ 
comotive Little Jim.” 

Utile Jim was a Porter 
tjpt saddle tank, narrow 
K*uge, wood burner equipped 
with band brakes, weighed 
about seven tons amlhaddrfve 
*hetds about the sifce of the 
modern boxcar wheels, and 
was first used in the white 
pine woods near Dunmore 
■bout the year of 1885byCapt 
A B Smith, who was one ol 
ihe pioneer white pine opera 
5* of Pocahontas County and 
™ was identified with the 
pine Industry until the 
NJ growth was exhausted 
i year IflOl 
During spare moments as 1 
^ &ui the Jiltle model 
' ■*hiblt J my mind quite 
rurally drifted back to the 
Little Jltn and the 

* Pine I Ml KtJ rrar i Ki*f 1 





Little 

interested as to ihe why or 
this small area mav get an 
explanation from Mr' Price’s 

Eki 10 ^? 1 in * receni issue of 
the Times as this has to 

do with the taking out of the 
timber and nothing whatever 
with the putting It there We 
are going to lei you look that 
up yourself 

Not very long after the 
Civil War there was a small 
amount of white pine cut some¬ 
where in the neighborhood of 
Clawson Siding or mavbeHar¬ 
ter Siding by one Col. Clay, 
and It was this timber that 
made up the first log drive 
to go down the Greenbrier. 
But H was not until about the 
year of 1882 that the white 
pine logging In Pocahontas 
commenced in earnest, and 
while from that time on there 
were various firms and con¬ 
tractors engaged in cutting. 

It was Smith & Whiling that 
owned Jim” and built the 
first railroad to Pocahontas 
and were about the best ex¬ 
ample of the pine industry, 
and a description of their 
operations will cover the 
others, and they might be 
called the pioneers. 

In 1882 Capt A E Smith 
came to Pocahontas from 
Pennsylvania under a contract 
with the St. Lawrence Boom! 
Mfg Co to operate a certain 
hollow at the lower end of 
the George Si pie pi ace on Deer 
Creek, at which camp he spent 


Jim 


. eff*" 1 * WaJS sh ll>ped by 
rail to Summon. Va . and there 
knocked down and transported 
on wagons from Staunton to 
Dunmore. a distance of eighty- 
five miles and over seven 
mountains and over roads that 
were none too good A man 
named Frank Genge coming 
from the Locomotive Works 
with the engine to set it up 
and put it in working order 

The first year the Captain 
built two and one half miles 
Of sixteen pound (to the yard) 
steel rail from Staunton Af 
ter operating on the Mc- 
Cutchen tract lor one year he 
sold out to the Company and 
they operated for two years, 
then the Captain went back and 
ran the werks two years for 
the Company, who after fin¬ 
ishing the McCutcben tract, 
moved their camps and rail¬ 
road to Cummings Creek near 
Huntersville, and operated 
there for one year. This was 
1889 

After this one year on Cum¬ 
mings Creek, the St Lawrence 
Company' quit logging them 
selves and sold the outfit back 
to Captain Smith who took In 
as partners James A Whiting 
and Frank Griffith, operating 
under the name of Smith, Whit¬ 
ing ' Co Mr. Griffith only 
Ijvet bout one year after the 
fortnL of this partnership 
and from his death on the 
firm was known as Smith it 
Whiting 

This partnership was 
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Lilly l.umlHT Co m Break, 
n.*ck Siding, juM ^Vw bJJJj 
stuilon mmi the last ftnw that 
I hw thin vnjdrw It wu* rtm 
<H4 cm Ihu dock. 
fit-rapped and whether or not 
H was sold as. junk or over¬ 
hauled ami used again. I haw 
nvveT town able to find out 
As above stated. Jim- 4 
weighed only about seven tons 
and had a tractive etton d 
16U tons on a dead level and 
to run it up beside the mod¬ 
ern locomotive weighing two 
hundred and fifty tons with a 
tractive effort of 7.000 tons 


or more, U would look mighty 
small, tout this little engine 
filled a big plate In Poca¬ 
hontas. and 1 11 bet that tt 
fills a bigger place in Jim 
Watsons heart than any other 
engine that he ever ran. 

I have not been able to get 
a complete list of all of the 
engineers who handled Jim 
In live pine woods, but some of 
the first ones were Moore. 
Russell. Jones, Beales and 
Watson, After coming to Cum- 
mtngs Creek there were only 
three Bob Beales, Len 
Townes and James Watson 
Mr Watson perhaps running 
this engine more than any of 
the others, making the last 
trip in the pine woods with 
Harper Smith, now of the First 
National Bank, as last con¬ 
ductor 

H Is said that a man may 
be classed as being old when 
he begins to look backward 
and live in the past It is 
pretty hard for the old white 
pine logger to keep his mind 
from wandering back to The 
good old days” when he had 
most of his life before him 
and enough pine resin on his 
trousers to start a cough drop 
factory and tomorrow both¬ 
ered him not at *11. 

l never heard of a short*#? 
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** kwrwr oqukmd 
brake *■ wHghrd 
n iftiw atwtiutddHw 
njt the *(£!■ of the 
a car wheels, arid 
u_*cd in the white 
i near Dimmore 
mr of 1885 by Capt 
h. who was one of 
white pine opera- 
i bonus County and 
jentlfied with the 
industry until the 
mt h was exhausted 
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jhoLrt the year ISH) I 
CMriau spare moments as I 
■feftited out the little model 
for the exhibit, my mind quite 
ainirally drifted hack to the 
days of ''Little Jim'' and the 
white pine I was surprised 
4 i the number of faces and 
allies that I could recall; 
m&ny of which I had not seen 
or heard of in thirty years. 
Thinking that others of the 
aid bunch might be Interested, 
decided to try to dig up the 
history 1 of “Jim" and called 
upon Capt, Smith to help me 
out In order to get as many 
facts as possible he called 
a meeting of about thirty of 
the old boys in a kind of a 
reunion at Odie Johnson's 
restaurant where they had 
*A old-time camp dinner and 
talked over old limes From 
*11 a counts It was a most 
enjoyable time spent in re 
filing the days of "AuldLang 
Syt* ‘ In the pine woods, and 
1 w [ fi h to acknowledge with 
tiHtnks the notes furnished by 
^ap^in Smith. Reed Griffith, 
*rd Mi'KIwiv, Harper 
Auburn Frlel and 


mi piain 
Howard 
Smith 
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mrt,U up the firm u<* drive 
[f down il>r Greenbrier 

Tlul M wflt* riol until liIkiui iKi> 

>T“ r < vf dim the white 

pin*' in Poeahontnii 

rum me need in earnest. and 
while from that lime on there: 
^‘•re various firms and con¬ 
tractors i*ngagod in cutting 
It was Smith & Whiting that 
owned Jim m>d built Lhc 
firsi railroad to Pocahontas 
and were about the bust ex¬ 
ample ui the pine mdustrv, 
Sind a description of their 
operations will cover the 
others and they might be 
called the pioneers. 

In 1882 Capi A. E. Smith 
came to Pocahontas from 
Pennsylvania under a contract 
with the Si, Lawrence Boom & 
Mfg Co to operate a certain 
hollow m the lower end of 
the George Stple place on Deer 
Creek, at which camp he spent 
two years. 

His next contract was what 
was known us the Geiger tract 
facing on the Greenbrier River 
above Letherbark ford, the 
camps being located on Deer 
Creek on the old Jacob Hughes 
place. 

The next year he built camps 
at the mouth of Clay Hollow 
on Deer Creek and operated 
u section of timber bought by 
the Si Lawrence Boomfii Mfg. 
Co. known as the Ben Butler 
or Wilson Survey, this being 
his last work on Deer Creek 

In the spring of iSSShetook 
a contract on what was known 
as the McCutchen tract near 
Punmore, which because of 
its location hud to be operated 
by railroad and as his contract 
called for his furnishing his 
own equipment, tie went to the 
H K, Porter Locomotive Co. 
at Pittsburgh and contracted 
for the engine known as "Little 


«■ upt THlIng Pin lUv Mr 

< litrhMn I ruet for r jm , Vf?(ir htr 
™ l J (HU Ip the Company 

h/n SP*P l,w| »«■ 

KIT C,lpt J Mn and 

rim nut werk* two mr * (or 
Lhu C ompany, who after fin¬ 
ishing the McCutchen tract, 
moved their camps and mil - 
road lo Cummings Creek near 
Huntersville, and operated 
ll jjre for one year This was 

After this one year on Cum¬ 
mings Creek, the St. Lawrence 
Company quti logging them 
selves and sold the outfit back 
to Captain Smith who took in 
as partners James A Whiting 
sintj Frank Griffith, operating 
under the name of Smith. Whit 
ing Co. Mr. Griffith only 
11 vet, bout one year after the 
forml* of this partnership 
and from his death on, the 
firm was known as Smith & 
Whiting. 

This partnership was 
formed about the year 1890 
After finishing up in the Cum 
mings Creek neighborhood, 
the camps and railroad were 
movi-d to Rime! near ihe top 
of Allegheny where they op¬ 
erated something like four 
years and while this was 

Jim's" last work in the 
white pine, Smith & Whiting 
continued operating at vari¬ 
ous places until the pine was 
finished Their Iasi drive 
from Knapps Creek was In 
the spring of 1901 The camps 
this season having been Jo 
cated on my father s farm two 
miles above Huntersville AL 
ter the white pine was gone 
they operated in the hemlock 
and spruce timber at Whiting 
Siding, three miles weal or 
Durbin, operating on a large 
sawmill and railroad therev 
hut on this railroad they used 
geared engines because of the 

hem *r»de_ w rlBh[ 
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!? thfe nine wfwKir, 
tiw? fir hi me, 

w^uiw After cwniiwiV 

tw*w Til 

Townes and J am ,^ Ufwu**, 
^r Watson perhaps running 
this engine more ih.n any 5 
the others, making the list 
trip in the pine woods whh 
Harper Smith, now of the Flrai 
National Bank aw ]hm con 
ductor. 


h is said that a man may 
tie classed as being old when 
he begins to lobk backward 
and live in the past h is 
pretty hard for the old white 
pine logger to keep his mind 
from wandering back lo the 
good old days" when ho had 
most o! his life before him 
and enough pine resin nu bia 
trousers to start a rough drop 
factory and tomorrow both¬ 
ered him not at nil 

l never heard of a shortage 
or men in the white pine days, 
and season after season when 
the camps opened up along 
about July there was prac¬ 
tically the same ti Id bunch back 
ready to drop right In where 
they had Ml off They worked 
hard, were paid well, fed on 
the bust thul could be had 
and no charging for hoard, 
anti whether one was working 
or not no one was turned*way 
without being asked to eat, 
and very few declined the in 
vital ion If a man got *^k or 
crippled, he had the tope 
bined help of the company and 
the other men. These are some 
of the reasons why some of the 
men who worked for Captain 
Smith an tits first job on 
Deer Creek were with him 
when he finished in the white 
pine some twenty years lftier 
‘The old pine ramps were 
well organized affairs, being 
divided into various depart- 
the cutting generally 
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KHPnf oiier old limes From 
ifi m * It was a most 
time spent in re 
aliim Eh* days of 'Auld Lang 
' m the pine woods, and 
! ***** acknowledge with 
ihnsiLi the notes furnished by 
Capeat" Smith, Reed Griffith. 
Howard McElwe^ Harper 
'*Wh Auburn Friel and 
Ginger which con^ 
tabled items of interest not 
£! Jim bul ^ white 

j» days in general and so I 

*»J pass them on 

ocahcffjtas deems to have 
J®onopojy on West Virginia s 
■Trfioc supply, there being 
*Je pim- belt some fifty 
mty ntlies long by eight 
n miji^ «rhfa between the 
^ihe A lie 0m - ny Mount a i n 
ier H ivi*r Anyone 


11*, J** 111 jjj* tower end f ,j 
i„„ v ,«Ji hloh c »njp he spent 

U I*'* 1 t ‘»ntrucl WUK What 

(m i iw on ."h" r- llH ' C, ’ lRt ‘ r ’ l*aci 
l ’. n *J» Greenbrier River 

rompa M t .'in'' r | >ilrk for<i lhe 

Cri'it „n f* located on Deer 
Idari. * ° ldJacob Hughes 

ir 'ih'il > ? tirhebuilt camps 

on H ° !low 

'-■eeK and operated 

lh* St^S ° ftimbtr bou fiht by 

ihebt Lawrence Boom* Mfg 

or wC c S the Ben Bmler 
or tt ilsgn Survey, this being 

his last work on Deer Creek 
IP the spring of 1885 he took 
a ™ tr ?5 t on w hat was known 
jis the IVJcCutchen tract near 
Dunmore, which because of 
its Location had to be operated 
by railroad and as his contract 
tailed for his furnishing his 
owvn equipment, he went to the 
H K. Porter Locomotive Co. 
nt Pittsburgh and contracted 
for the engine known as 'Little 
Jim/" 

When the engine was fin¬ 
ished, they asked him what 
name to stencil on it. that is, 
what was the name of his 
railroad, The Captain, it 
seems, had not taken the 
trouble to name it anything, 
hut thinking of his baby bov 
at home he decided to name 
it sifter him. so he told them 
to name It and the 

nume stuck 


form I, or ■■■"■r we 

‘"■'I from l,i P««'l'THhl|i 

firm Zm k 1, < " h on ih« 

Wtiitiny kn " 11,1 Smi d> a 
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moved In Pi™ Railroad were 
of An eghenv ±-*£2 
someihinR like foSr 
Wile .his C 
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finished. Their la^drWe 
from Knapps Creek was in 

hosp r , n(?of i 90 , Thecaii)ps 

!^lr^ 4 Seasori bavifl « been lo¬ 
cated on my father s farm two 
miles above Huntersville Af- 
ter the white pine was gone 
they operated in the hemlock 
and spruce timber at Whiting 
Siding, three miies west oif 
Durbin, operating on n large 
sawmill and railroad there, 
hut on this railroad they used 
geared engines because of the 
heavy grade. 

This, if I remember right 
Jy. was Smith & Whiting s last 
large operation in Pocahontas 
County at the completion of 
which the partnership ended, 
and Mr Whiting died a few 
years later. 

Captain Smith still lives 
at Marlimon and may be aeon 
at his office most every week 
day. and while he was among 
the first while pine operators 


mr, «i of hin nr,, hi? - tad 
•i*l enough pin** bim 

trouter* to n 

factory nnti +/ * C mj * h 

Of mwln 

1^. , C ®! n f s °P«ned 
«Unj July there w« 
tieally the sameglfjbunchtac* 
reudy to drop right In wtere 
•hey hud left off They worked 

S?*' ere t P« l « *ea. fed Tu 
the best that could be bad 
*hd no charging Tor board 
and whether one was working 

v,as ,urr »<ia"av 
without being asked to eat 
and very t«w declined the in. 
citation If a man got sick or 
crippled, he had the com- 
blneo Help of the company and 
the other men. These a re some 
of the reasons why some of the 
men who worked for Captain 
Smith on his first job on 
Deer Creek were with him 
when he finished in the white 
pine some twenty years later 
'Hie old pine camps were 
well organized affairs, being 
divided into various depart 
me ms, the cutting generally 
being subcontracted, the con 
tractor furnishing his own 
equipment and camps, and his 
work was to cut down the 
trees, cut them (mo various 
lengths and Lake off the bark 
and if it was work that one 
was looking for, it could be 
found tn the cutting crew A 
cutting crew consisted of 
ft finrimird On I'agr 121 
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S ^Kjago wlit-n | 

I pas n small hoy up 

1 Kgj in the Hunters- 

Ljclnessed a close 
—■' race between a 
do# And a cat. the cut getting 
{jurrugh a small hole under a 
porch some eighteen Inches 
ahead of the clog’s arrival, and 
1 remarked that that was what 
I would call a close race, hut 
Jack Loury, who was present, 
said Son. that Is what I 
would call just one durned 
thing after another/’ and so 
it has been Just one thing after 
toother that has led up to this 
sketch and picture 
Two or three years ago 
while looking over the Old 
Time exhibit at the Pocahontas 
County Pair. I met up with a 
couple of old white pine log¬ 
gers, and after a pretty close 
inspection we decided that the 
pioneer section was not com¬ 
plete without some relic of 
the while pine days and as we 
talked it over with others of 
“** bunch the idea grew 
and at last we decided to make 
*~? 10C,Ll ^ h rea l old-timer 
And place It in Summers Mc- 
Jj™ * “Hall of Fame'’ and 
fjl lad * t5 and gentlemen, al- 
p mt ' to Introduce to you 
County’s first lo- 
1 ™** “Little Jim ’ 
ivi» * was a Porter 

aiddJl * la nh, narrow 
with *2??* burner equipped 
•hfjut hAJV5 brakes, weighed 
jwAJi ot-ven tuns and had drive 


I m Pocahontas, he is about the 

After finishing the Rlmel 
contract about LOOO hm 
Was sold to another lumber 
company at August Siding 
above Mar Union and after a 
few years w an again sold This 
time to The Kidd Kirby * 
Lilly Lumber Co. at Break 
neck Siding, just below Beard 
L br "taUun am! the last time that 
»*3hJi I Haw this engine it was nm 
out cm the dock, apparently 
scrapped and whether or no* 
AT ’ was sold as junk or over 

hauled and used again Ltiave 
never been able to find out 
Ah above staled, "jlm" 
weighed only about seven tons 
hipped by and had a tractive effort of 
mid there IfWl totiH cm 0 dead level and 
!i ns ported to rum if up beside the mod 
union to '*rn locomotive weighing two 
of eighty hundred and fifty tons with 1 
er seven tractive effort of 7,000 mas 
r oads that or more. It would look mighty 
d A man small, but this little engine 
[h coming filled a big [dace in Poca 
e Works hontus. and I’ll bet thai It 
mi It up HU* a bigger place In Jim 
ng order Watson, s heart than any other 
e Captain engine that he ever ran 
lair miles I have not able to get 
the yard} a complete lint of all of the 
mton Af engineers who handled Jim 
^ M C . In the pine woods, but some of 
vear he the first one* were Moore 
TJX Z Russell. Jones, Besles, .nd 


interested 1 as to the why of 
this small urea may get an 
explanation from Mr Price s 
editorial in 0 recent issue of 
the Times us this has to 
do with the taking out of the 
timber and nothing whatever 
with the putting U there. We 
are going to let you look that 
up yourself 

Not very long after the 
Civil War there was a small 
amount of white pine cut some 
where in the neighborhood of 
Clawson Siding or maybe Har¬ 
ter Siding by one Col. Clay, 
and it was this timber that 
made up the first log drive 
to go down the Greenbrier 
But it was not until about the 
year of I8S2 that the white 
pine logging in Pocahontas 
commenced in earnest and 
while from that time on there 
were various firms and con¬ 
tractors engaged in cutting 
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tatficb the id* 1 * grew 
j n Juki it dxrciifod to make 
n^rt tji a re* 1 old timer 
af ,i -t in Summers Me 

‘ H*n of Feme' 1 —and 
M I nti ** and gentlemen, til* 
^ me to introduce to you 
pgttjuBU* County's first k»- 
c^^avtivt? Little Jim " 

Little Jim was a Porter 
npe. saddle tank, narrow 
taut* wood burner equipped 
*itfi hand brakes, weighed 
About seven tons and haddrlve 
about the size of the 
modern boxcar wheels, anti 
n 5 first used In the white 
pine woods near Dunmore 
about ihe year of 1885 by Cupi 
A B Smith , who was one of 
the pioneer white pine opera - 
tors of Pocahontas County and 
who was Identified with the 
white pine Industry until the 
original growth was exhausted 
about the year 1901 
During spare moments as I 
whittled out the little model 
for the exhibit, my mind quite 
naturally drifted hack to the 
days of " Little Jim ' and the 
white pine I was surprised 
at the number of Tacos and 
names that l could recall, 
many of which I had not seen 
nr heard of in thirty years 
Thinking that others of the 
old bunch might be Interested 
decided to try to dig up the 
Malory of J, Jlm" and called 
tJ P°n Capt Smith to help me 
out In order U> get as many 
flcu as possible he culled 
* meeting of attooi thirty nf 


intcrentwi nn to Ihv why u( 
lhlH small uten (tu,y an 
eipln tint ten from Mr Prices 
ediiet hti In a recent issue of 
the Time* ns this hus to 
tki with the taking out of the 
tlmbvr and not hi tig whatever 
with the pimlng it there We 
ure going to let you look that 
up yourself 

Not very long after the 
Civil War there was a small 
amount of white pine cut some¬ 
where in the neighborhood qf 
Clawson Siding or maybe Har¬ 
ter Siding by one Col- Clay, 
and it was this timber that 
made up the first lag drive 
to go clown the Greenbrier 
Bui li was not until about the 
year or 1882 that the white 
pine logging in Pocahontas 
commenced in earnest, and 
while from that time on there 
were various firms and con¬ 
tractors engaged in cutting 
[t was Smith & Whiting that 
owned “Jim"' and built the 
first railroad to Pocahontas 
und were about the best ex- 
ample of the pine industry 
and & description of their 
operations will cover the 
others, and they might be 
called the pioneers 

In 1882 Capt A E Smith 
came to Pocahontas I ram 
Pennsylvania under a contract 
with the St Lawrence Boom& 
Mfg Co, to operate a certain 
hollow at the lower end of 
the George Slple place on Deer 
Creek, aL which camp he spent 
two years 

His next contract was what 
was known as the Geiger tract 
facing on the Greenbrier River 
above S,ether bark ford, the 
camps being located on ^ er 
Creek on the old Jact* Hughes 
place. 

The next year he built camps 
at the mouth of Clay Hollow 
on Deer Creek and operated 
a section or limber bought by 
the Si Lawrence Boom* by & 
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TMh Muglm? wiih shipp'd by 
rail Uj Mt ei union, Vu,, iiimI thorn 
knocked down unit irnnitporud 
on wagons from Staunton to 
Dunmore, n. din tunc t* of eighty 
flvt mile* and owr ncvtifi 
mountains and over roods that 
wore nont too good. A man 
named Frank Gengn coming 
from the Locomotive Works 
with the engine to set It up 
and put k in working order 
The first year the Captain 
built two and one half miles 
of sixteen pound {to the yardi 
steel rail from Staunton AI 
ter operating cut the Me 
Cutchen tract for one year he 
sold out to the Company and 
they operated for two years, 
then the Captain went back ami 
ran the works two years for 
Lhe Company, who after fin 
ishing the McCut chert tract, 
moved their camps and rail¬ 
road to Cummings Creek near 
Huntersville, and operated 
there for one year This was 
1889 

Alter this one year on Cum¬ 
mings Creek, the Si, Lawrence 
Company quit logging them¬ 
selves and sold the outfit bark 
to Captain Smith who took in 
as partners James A Whiting 
and Frank Griffith, operating 
under the name of Smith. Whil¬ 
ing ' Co Mr Griffith only 
11 vet bout one year after the 
formiL of this partnership 
and from his death on. the 
firm was known as Smith it 
Whiling 

This partnership wan 
formed about the year 1890 
After finishing up in the Cum¬ 
mings Creek neighborhood 
the camps and railroad were 
moved to Rimel near the top 
of Allegheny where they op¬ 
erated something like four 
years aftd while this was 
" Jim's'* last work in the 
white pine Smith It Whiling 
continued operating inld; 
ous places until the pin*" 
finished Tfwir last 
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fllHWtt ritflttH}, “Jim*' 
w'-litht'it fjnty ibut ‘(pvpn ton* 
and hud a tractive elfon of 
IGA Iona on n rti-itti i*v*1 «nd 
to run \i up the mod 

ora locnmortvi- weighing two 
hundred and fifty ton* with a 
tractive E-ttori rit 1.000 team 
or more. It would look mighty 
small, but this Hut* engine 
filled a big place In Poca¬ 
hontas. and |*U bet that tt 
tills a bigger place in Jim 
Wauson'n heart than any other 
engine that he ever ran 

I have not been able to get 
a complete list of all or the 
engineers who handled Jim 
In the pine woods, but soraeol 
the first ones were Moore, 
Russell Jones, Beales and 
Watson Alter coming to Cum- 
mlng* Creek there were otdy 
three Bob Beales, Leu 
Townes and James Watson. 

Mr Watson perhaps running 
this engine more than any of 
the others, making the last 
trip In the pine woods with 
Harper Smith, now of the First 
National Bank as last con¬ 
ductor 

It la said that a man may 
Is? classed as being old when 
he begins to look backward 
and live In the past It is 
pretty hard for the old white 
pino logger to keep his mind 
from wandering back to ' the 
good old days’ when he had 
most of his life hefore him 
and enough pine r*aln w™* 
Trousers to start a cough drop 
factory und tomorrow both¬ 
ered him not at all, 

l never heard of a shortage 
of men In the white pine 
add season after season who 
the camps opened up along 
about July there was prac¬ 
tically the same o Id tauten we* 
ready to drop right in where 
they had left off They worked 
hard were paid well. 

lb* (wst <*" could 

and no charging for hoard. 
,iivl whether «*' *» s 
or not no one 
wiihout being askiHt to 
and verv Um declined 
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Hfftfm «twre iht'v had 
t old time camp dinner and 
«rr oW times From 
hw« 11 was a most 
time spent in re 
I Lbr days pf Auld Lung 
tn Ihr pine woods, and 
to acknowledge with 
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^ Smith l?ei*d Griffith 
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r 9* next year he built camps 
ut the mouth of Clay Hollow 
on Pcvr Creek and operated 
a “section of Umber bought by 
the St. Lawrence Boom&Mrg 
Co known as the Ben Butler 
or Wilson Survey, this being 
his lam work on Deer Creek. 

In the spring of iBSShetook 
a contract on what was known 
ns the MeCutchen tract near 
Ptmmore. which because of 
its location had to be operated 
by railroad and ashis contract 
culled for his furnishing his 
own equipment. he went to the 
It K Porter Locomotive Co 
iti Pittsburgh and tomracted 
for the engine known as 'Little 
Jim 

When the engine was fin- 
inhed. they asked him what 
fiwme to stencil on lt r that is. 
■M hut was the name of his 
railroad The Captain. it 
seems had not taken the 
trouble to name it anything, 
hut thinking of his baby boy 
ut home he decided to name 
it idler him. so he fold them 
to name It *Mim“ and the 
ruime stuck 


iiui (HJlfll ftfrb 

' ” * *h„ ,,«* 

SL £* lf Mr Griffith only 
I™*. ™* on# y«ar „ft, r lh 
P*ftner«Sp 

f,TL ? J 1 * «».'(». 

W,”i4 k "™ n ■■ *■»“• ‘ 

This partnership ttts 
fornuKl about the year Ikltft 
After finishing up In thuCum- 
mfngs Creek neighborhood 
1 hi? ramps and railroad were 

*9 war the top 

of Allegheny where they op. 
era ted something like hair 
years and while this was 
pirn's" Iasi work in ihe 
white pine. Smith L Whiting 
continued operating at vari¬ 
ous places imlil the pine was 
finished Their last drive 
from Knapps Creek was In 
Uie spring of 1901. The camps 
this season having been lo. 
caied on my father’s farm two 
miles above Huntersville AL 
ter the white pine was gone 
they operated in the hemlock 
and spruce timber at Whiling 
Siding, three miles west of 
Durbin, operating on a large 
sawmill and railroad there, 
but on this railroad they used 
geared engines because of the 
heavy grade 

This, tf I remember right 
]y. was Smith & Whiting's Iasi 
large operation In Porn (writ as 
County at the completion of 
which the partnership ended, 
and Mr Whiting died a few 
Years later 

Captain Smith still live* 
ill Murlinton and may be seen 
at Ins office most every week 
day. and while he was among 
ihe first while pine operators 


the 


h** h*nln* fa u*Jk 
■* bvn |„ (hn p 
pretty harrf tor tfi 
Pine logger u, ]u^| 
fr</tn HUf^rlnir tw 
Hood oh) timyn' Z 

HIT ■£“ .' lta l " to « h7m 

nw ^Tvnjgh pin* re»iin ^ ^1* 
roiiftera to man « rough drop 
factory and tomorrow both 
ered him not at *]] 

1 Wwr heard of a shuna* 
of men In the white pin- days 
awl Keojitifl alter season when 
Ims - amps DptfDnl up »l™ 
about July there was prae 
licfilly the same oid bunch back 
ready to drop right In where 
they had left off They worked 
hard, were paid well, fed on 
the best that could be had 
and no charging for board, 
und whether one was working 
or not no one was turned away 
without being asked to eat 
and very few declined the in¬ 
vitation tf a man gen sick or 
crippled, he had the com¬ 
bined help of the company and 
the other men These are some 
of the reasons why some of the 
men who worked for Captain 
Smith on hfs first Job on 
Deer Creek wore with him 
when he finished in the white 
pine some twenty years later 
The old pine camps wore 
well organized uffulr». being 
divided into various depart¬ 
ment?;. the cutting generally 
be! rig suhront r acted, E he can - 
tractor furnishing his own 
equipment and camps, and his 
work wan to cut down tho 
trees, tut them Into various 
lengths and take off the hark 
und if It wa£ work that one 
was looking for if could be 
found in the rutting craw A 
cutting crew consisted of 
It unltnvrd t*n r*jtr 121 
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Little Jim 


This engine was shipped by 











Vour Meals at the Ohio River Railroad Restaurant, Pt- Pleasant* All Trains Stop for Meals. 
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Se u m W ° U ^ d 

tables of rail¬ 
road which rode the rails 
which sing no more! In trunks 
and attics, in souvenir boxes 
and keep-sake chests there 
undoubtedly are such to be 
found. Like this one of the 
Ohio River Railroad. It is 
doubtful that there’s any left 
who used this timetable, but 
there are many left who rode 
the Ohio River iron horse in 
its day. Ah, that day of care¬ 
free abandon, of parlor cars 
;md Pullman sections, of din- 
* rs and speed (as they know 
it) and safety and comfort. 
Read it and weep, you buffs 
of steam. 


Take Your Meals at the Ohio River Railroad Restaur* 
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to believe that an engineer, 
fighting a balky diesel engine. 
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I CAN VOU SPARE A HULL? * 
Were you one of the Forres! ijj: 
Hull fans who collected the £ 

I K man's Charleston Daily Mail 
K pieces? If so, can you spare 
us some clippings from your $3 
K scrapbook lor a “Forrest 
§ Hull Sample" volume in the :;j; 
v supplemental portion of the g 
£ West Virginia Heritage En- 
cyclopedia? $ 


on the Guyan river? 

It seems that the composer, 
Dr. Thomas Dunn English, 
during his stay in the West 
Virginia hills, was a lawyer of 
sorts, a doctor, and a Know- 
Nothing politician. He knocked 
off a few other poems, 11 Raft¬ 
ing On the Guyan/ p “The Wy¬ 
oming Hunter/’ and an ode 
to the Gauley River, while 
acting as postmaster of Lo¬ 
gan A native of Newark, N. J., 


he arrived here in 1857, He 
wrote "Ben Bolt' 1 in 1843 
for the editor of the N. V 
Mirror and regretted it all 
his life* considering it one of 
his lesser poems He never 
received a penny for it and its 
popularity irritated him ex¬ 
tremely. 

The doctor was eccentric, 
bluer* and critical A piece 
written about Edgar Allen Poe 
brought a suit from that genius 
that cost English a judgment 
of $225. Because he once wrote 
poems of West Virginia, he 
should be honored in our state 
centennial celebration. He 
survived until 1902, His mel¬ 
ancholy but sweet old ballad 
should survive a hundred 
years more. 

The enduring duality of the 
old-fashioned love songs is a 
strange thing. Songs come and 
go. ragtime, jazz* and pop 
tunes, but the melodies that 



A Bonus Fop New Buyers 

The Encyclopedia management has been offering as a 
Hpi-cial bonus and enticement to new buyers of the West 
Virginia Heritage Encyclopedia a copy of the WEST V1R* 
OtNIA IMPRINTS 1790 IHA3, that memorable job clone by 
iha* hihliuphlllc couple, Me&nrs Charles Shelter anti Dell 
Ncjrtifti Him that we have J*mb than five copl** left* ami in 
Hatred by the helling Job that this offer did for the mono 
oicfitttl aork that this m-wspajH-r lh t*itgugi*d In producing the 
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. ha racier of Hint love he-wrote 
-when You iiml l were Young, 
Munir I e " Near her home was 


Maggie Near ner w»u* 
an old water mil! and around 
H he laid his scenes as he 
looked forward in fancy to a 
romantic love that would last 
into old age. They were 
married in 1865 and moved to 
Cleveland, Ohio The ro¬ 
mance was short-lived, for 
Maggie died the same year. 
Broken hearted, Johnson re¬ 
turned to Canada to spend his 
days as a professor on the 
faculty of Toronto University. 

In 1873, another great song 
was written. It was "Silver 
Threads Among the Gold," 
and the composer had the un¬ 
likely name of Hart Pease 
Banks Banks was pretty much 
a failure when he moved from 
the East to Chicago to make a 
living tinkering, taking tintype 
photos, and scribbling poems. 
When he wrote "Silver 
Threads" his wife promptly 
left him, probably not having 
an ear for music. But the 
world did. 

Danks sold a batch of his 
poems to a Wisconsin editor, 
Eb«?n E, Rexford, for $3, 
Among the batch was his great 
poeirr Rexford made it popu- 
ar but Banks died poverty 

h! r r>SM n . i ! 1 a roorT)in « house 
in Philadelphia in 1903. When 

revived In 1907 it sold upwards 
of two million copies. 

Listen To The Mocking 
ttird was written by Si ntl- 
tnus Winner In 1855 ft was 
tilled an ’ Ethiopian Sent]- 
**IM" on the sheet 

music 
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rees in the 
the state, 
bee hunt- 


on cloudless days when the 
sun is high, usually from ten 
in the morning until four in 
the afternoon. Under these 
conditions of good light, he 
notes the bright flash of wings 
that indicates the bees' line of 
flight through the branches 


or crawl over the leaves and 
up Lhe legs of trousers 

Since bees send out scouts, 
some bee hunters put hives in 
trees for the scouts to ex¬ 
plore and inspect. This plan 
works very well, and many 
good working colonies may be 


with time 
from Ha 
County: 


i his well- toward the tree where there is caught in this way. Second- "The fir 


pon enter- an opening When he sees the rate hives or homemade boxes Ripley wa 


>ks among steady stream of bees enter- may be used, and when the Starcher a 
for signs ing with loads of nectar, he honey is harvested in the It was a w 


ties where knows that he has found what autumn, it is of excellent runs of but 


taken up he was looking for. Hunting in quality The following spring, run it for 

lunts only this manner from June to lhe hives in which no swarms he sold it 



a few yea 
John MeC 
added stea 
set of bur 
hands in L 
present o 


October, he may find a dozen 
trees in a season. 

Some trees may be cut for 
Jess than a gallon of strained 
honey; in fact, cutting a bee 
Iri?f is a poor way to obtain 
honey unless one enjoys the 
■ pec hi I flavor of the wild var¬ 
iety When a tree is cut and 
strikes the ground, the shock 
usually breaks the comb loose, 
and there is a mess of young 
[jM-es drowned workers and 
bits of wood floating In the 
henry that must be dipped into 
«i tjurket with a large s|hiim) 
niter the cavity has been 
opened by sawing ami spill 


have been taken, may be 
cleaned and made ready for 
another season. In this method 
of bee hunting, the honey col¬ 
let-led can be removed under 
more sanitary conditions than 

f( unlimied Oil Page It) 
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notes the bright flush of wings 

tluit indk'jiios (he bees* line of 

flight through the brunches 
toward the tree Where there is 
an opening When he sees the 
steady Htmitn of hoes enter¬ 
ing with loads of nectar, he 
knows that be has found what 
he w«s looking for. Hunting in 
this manner from .June to 
October, ho may find a dozen 
trees in a season 


Some trees may be cut for 
less thnn a gallon of strained 
honey: in fact, cutting a bee 
tree is a poor way to obtain 
honey unless one enjoys the 
special flavor of the wild var¬ 
iety When a tree is cut and 
strikes the ground, the shock 
usually breaks the comb loose, 
and there is a mess of young 
bees, drowned workers and 
bits of wood floating in the 
honey that must be dipped into 
a bucket with a large spoon 
after the cavity has been 
opened by sawing and split 
ting out blocks of the tree 
Our West Virginia hunter may 
wait for cold weather to cut 
the tree: for otherwise he 
must prepare a bucket of 
smoke and dress properly to 
protect himself from the angry 
workers as thev buzz about 



pltirv and Inspect This plan 
work.* very well, mul many 
good working colonies may be 
caught In this way Second 
rate hives or homemade boxes 
may be used, and when the 
honey is harvested in the 
autumn, it is of excellent 
quality The following spring, 
the hives in which no swarms 
have been taken, may be 
cleaned and made ready tor 
another season. In this method 
of bee hunting, the honey col* 
lrcU'd can be removed under 
more sanitary conditions than 

ft nntimii'd tin Page 11) 
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For $200 now or 
$400 in 1974 


You can purchase a lastin 
for the school or publ 
library of your choic 
and announce the gift oi 
ex libris card of this s 
which will appear in t 
front of each 
volume of the 50-volu 
set of 
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psjll A West Virginia governor was born in this log cabin on Novem¬ 
ber 9lh. 1874, which sat near the village of Grove in Doddridge 

a County until in 1924 when it burned to the ground. The Governor 
was Matthew Mansfield Neely, twenty-fifth in a mighty line of 
Mountain Men, This picture, sent to us by “a Neely admirer” 
w.*-- ? now living in Louisville, Ky. t su gg ests to the editor of the West 
Virginia Heritage Encyclopedia that this monumental collection 
of West Virginiana should perhaps have pictures of the birth¬ 
places of all West Virginia Governors, or at least most of them. 
The editor thinks this would be a fine project for some West 
Virginia studies class this fall. Any takers? 
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by Virgin !p Yofcum Dowme? Ac 
In ranting ipMrs Downey L*m- 
lit uel Ctwfwmrth whittled and 
r- rut a miniature of his Idea of 
r- whsi a wooden bridge should 
of tw PUctm M s collapsible 
si model In his saddlebags, be 
sei tfttl on horseback for 
Richmond more than two 
e hundred miles away. When 
r his turn came it) submit his 
plans, Chenowoth assembled 
his model upon a table, Using 
rwo ehulrs as abutments, 
C'henoweih stood and walked 
on the bridge As he stepped 
down, he said, "Gentlemen, 
this Js all | have to say ,r 
Chenoweth was awarded the 
bridge contacts and began a 

decade of feverish bridge con¬ 
struction Five bridges on the 
Staunton and Parkersburg 
Turnpike were built at Cheat 
River, Huttons vi lie. Dailey 
Beverly and Ellamore The 
Btverly bridge had a stormv 
history Chenoweih rebuilt 
ihis bridge in is 73 after It 
had been partially destroyed 
cfurlug the Civil War A few 
W-s ago the bridge w as torn 
down and replaced by a steel 
fthd concrete structure 
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1 100 Vears ngo 

Mrs Marsh*]] was born 

roller Augusta Heysl hear 

' Gknvilh*. W Va , Dec 12. 

. igti], ami married Thomas 

M Marshall N*|fl 15, IBHl 
Alter living In Omaha. Neb*., 
swrji) years, the Ma r shall k 
went to Ptura do] Alcalde. 
N Men . In 1034 to MTV* 
as itJes Iona rlus under the 
Presbyterian Board of Home 
Minions 

During their nine years of 
servlet* there, the Marshalls 
strived to reach Indians and 
Mexicans In the small sot- 
Uement how to read and write 
and some of the rudiments of 
ifood housekeeping. Their 
home there was a small adobe 
hut 

tn JW13 they went fa teach 
at Carlyle Indian School CarL 
IK P« and in I 8 E 15 wore 
5J® 01 by [ he Preshyterian 
Jftcmrd tif Home Missions to 
do mountain mission work at 
Hyden Urglfo County, Ky 
Garden*. Handwork 
Foliowin# hmiband^ 

\tr\ Marshall _ .Cj 
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River. Huftonaville. 

0e\t?rl> and Ellamore The 
Beverly bridge had a stormy 
history CV*Mj rrtml t 
thi® bridge m 

had (wren partially destroyed 
during the Civil War A few 
year* ago IN* bridge was tom 
dow n and replaced by a sieel 
and concrete structure 
tn laSO Virginia advertised 
for bids for cahflirurllon of 
bridges for ibe* Beverly nod 
Fairmont Hoad. One ci the 
bridges would cross ihe Ty- 
garts Valley River At 
Philippi Lemuel Chehowelh 
and his brother EH Cheno- 
wnh. wertj given the contract 
for the superstructure of this 
bridge II was this bridge that 
brought lasting Feme for its 
builder 
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v . Emmett J O'Brien super* 
c \ l«ed the construction of the 
r foundation of the Philippi 
f Bridge Delayed fry masonry 
problems and by an outbreak 
f of typhoid fever, foundation 
5 work was finished in Ig52. 

I C’htmowu tii t he n bega n t he two - 
lane, wooden superstructure. 
The Umber used in the bridge 
Was yellow pop Ear, cut and 
prepared in Barbour County 
Tile design was a modified 
Burr arch type which hod 
proven durable Theodore 
fiirrr. for wham the design 
wns runted, had used one form 
of the arch as early as 1804 
Hie Philippi Bridge utilized 
two arches, each 138-2/3 feel 
n length All ports of the 
bridge were constructed of 
wood wfth the exception or 
iuhd forged bolts used to hold 
he members together Near 
1 one hundred anti twenty 

r r ur r - ,h<? siri ^ ^ 

1 lirjdK^ are stil] almost 
im-rfcctly aligned 
swnif minor changes have 
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this sirengthenin* ot the 
bridge The roundtHi ;*ortnU 
were squared io accontnuuJair 
high isisikc- bodied truck ft \ 
pedestrian walk was built 
along the south side of IN* 
bridge 

Today, ms one of only nix 
law-lane cWer*J bridges re 
matnlng in the United Ktatt*.*< 
and the only one to accom 
modaie federal highway ir.l 
fie. U S 250, the britlge u. 
busier than it ha* ever been 
Damage from large iruckK 
has plagued the entrances 
the west portal at the junction 
with U. S lift In particular 
West Virginia Depnrimcm of 
Highways officials have re- 
chjeed height clearance to 
twelve feel This limit mi- 
lows tnofil truck traffic Th# 
wood above the portal* Ik 
painted while and carriu* this 
message 'Philippi. W Vu 
Scene of First Land Buttle of 
Civil Wnr This Bridge Enwi 
ted J852 Served Roth North 
and Smith In Passage onVoops 
and Supplies Across Moon 
tains Into Virginia “ 

Two other Chenowoth 
bridges still stand At Unr 
rackvHle, in Murfon Coumy 
is u Wide arch, ottp- lane bridge 
that is still lit use Hast of 
Relljigton at Carrollton in 
Biirbcnjr County Is another 
small. one - Lane covered 
bridge spanning the Buckhun. 
non River. These three 
bridges are all that Is left of 
the work of West Virginia’s 
master bridge builder. Lem 
ool Chenqweth, 

Many of the covered 
bridges in West Virginia have 
been destroyed by flood, by 
acts of war during the Civil 
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Antique Show And 


The 2fltb Anmut Antique Sbo* <#* 
the I'iloi < |„h 0 f ilMniingUMi. -Ill N 
-lid 24. ISirj^ it ike J—lor Ui| 
ter. HI? Mnth Avenue. HuaHrulNt, We*i Vl 
The hour® *re rrom, 17 00 m*a* ^ 
*nd Srtiurd-i and 12 oo iuh« in 0 1*0 p » Si 
The thtlqur Shn» «nd Silr t» Uw 
t*f Ihe ll-ntin^t.w >HM tl-k 
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Hrctn brier 
I' Couniy , In reg¬ 
ular session an 
July 1SS6. 
stated that 
three days per 
year road work 
by all able- 
bodied men lining on any road 
in the county was not enough 
to properly maintain that road 
It was therefore ordered that 
the compulsory work days be 
raised from three to fine Even 
ibis, under the direction of an 
area or district Supervisor, 
was seldom enough to estend 
the rood network During this 
period of road development, 
the crossing of streams large 
uhd small, posed many prob* 
)ems Ttm engineering in^ 
vulved was to go Around or 
find a shallow place to ford 
tht? slrento 

This engineering philosophy 
.■Quid not Iasi because often 
there was no way to go around 
ur □ place to ford The moun- 
tains saw te this. This being 
the ease, bridging the stream 
had to be done Choice of site 
was always a consideration 
Natural geography mb used 

it ui all possible and several 

of these early bridges were 
limit using high banks 
even rock cliffs incite Indian 
Creek Bridge) as abutment* 
Ibis made the approach roads 
difficult to build. With labor 
Im'Itoe as it was, qctlio often a 
road jiusl ended « a stream 
tmly to begmaga in omibe other 
ftfeSe. , 

ITm? natm-s of many early 
bridges indicate the proximity 
to some mill In many esses a 
sawmill was a part ofth* flour 
mill, and thu:s building Dl*i*r1 
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Ibu mcktl Mi- Bridge {Murlun County) 


: BIRDLETS by HARM 


~iv rielnv stator 


A delightful duo of Western birds in 
the new Ray Harm Crest Series; 








There’s a philosophy which says out of the greatest evil comes 
the greatest good. This last public hanging in West Virginia 
created such a furor in the press that the legislature decided 
that the exacting of an eye for an eye could no longer be a 
public spectacle as was the hanging of John Morgan at Cottage - 
ville, Jackson County, on December 16, 1897, for the murder 
of three members of the Greene-Pfost family. This picture 
and the story will be told in the West Virginia Heritage J-r- 
cyelopedia. 
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Mason Jar Connected To Wheelin 

H> U.nrw Worthlnilun In Wht>i>llnK N«ws-Regl s i ot . ( Nov. 2:1 m-. N 11 


.vHfe n.i .ions or 

\i o 1 1 ii r s In 
m ami 

^ k\s ^ com& to 

rf £2|SiS&?-ii^*Use of the 

pf Invention of a 

0 i man who died penniless, in a 
charily hospital 

rm The’ man is not listed in 
if most reference books, but his 
i» name Is one used in almost 
,4 every household 
u The man is John L Mason, 
inventor of the Mason jar. 
r widely used in home canning. 
And the centennial is being 
held in his honor, Nov 30. 
largely because of the efforts 
of another man who has been 
prominent in glass. John S. 
Algeo vice- president and 
general sales manager of the 
Hazel Atlas Co. at the time 
of his retirement on Dec. 3 1 , 
1956 Hazel Atlas has made 
billions of such Mason jars, 
and the making of caps for 
them keeps several hundred 
Wheeling people busy at the 
plant at Nineteenth and Jacob 
Sts Hazel Atlas is now a 
division of the great Con¬ 
tinental Can Co., and its of¬ 
fices are at Fifteenth and 
Jacob Sts. 

In the course of an Inves¬ 
tigation into the history of the 
Mason jar, it was recalled 
that the three brothers who 
founded Hazel Atlas all lived 
In Wheeling; and that "Mike"' 
Owens, perhaps the most fam- 
°us modern glass indus¬ 
trialist, was also a Wheel¬ 
ing man. although he made 
most of his money later on In 
Toledo, O 

Mason got his patent Nov. 

1®58, Just 100 years ago 
this coming Sunday Before 
that ilmr the average Amer¬ 
ican family lived on potatoes, 
pried beans, cabbage, sauer- 
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figure out how to make the 
jar. When he found the way. 
and obtained a patent, he 
formed a partnership with 
three New Yorkers, and they 
made the lids at a plant on 
Pearl St „ lower New York. 
They ordered the glass jars 
from glass blowers 

In 1869, a man named Boyd 
had invented the glass liner 
for the familiar screw top 
Before that time, if the can 
was turned upside down its 
contents came in contact with 
the zinc from which the screw 
cap was made The Boyd top 
was popular from the start. 
This patent expired in IS86 
In that same year, C. M. 
Brady, a Wheeling man. 
started making the Mason jar. 
His first plant, the Hazel Co., 
was i n Wellsburg, but as there 
was not enough gas there to 
melt the glass in the quan¬ 
tities desired, he soon moved 
to Washington, pa 

He had two brothers, one 
of whom, J C Brady, op¬ 
erated the Wheeling Hinge Co. 
This concern through an af¬ 
filiate. made the required 
caps for the jars, but it had 
made hardware from the time 
of the Civil War 

C. N. Brady started another 
company, because the success 
of the Mason jar was phe¬ 
nomenal. He was the second 
largest in the country , a man 
named Ball, out in Muficie, 
Ind., being the first 

Another of the brothers was 
W f S Brady, who at that time. 


the work was done He had a 
combination job. much of It 
devoted to making up pro¬ 
duction reports, which were 
sent io the company head¬ 
quarters in Wheeling With¬ 
in a year he had gotten a 
raise to $40 per month, and 
he congratulated himself that 
he had a steady Income, for 
1907 was a panic year — 
what people would call a su¬ 
per duper depression today. 

Weil did Algeo recall the 
advice which C M Brady 
gave him, 

*'John, 11 he said, 'i don’t 
want a fellow who never makes 
a mistake Take a chance 
use your imagination But, 
John/' — and here Brady 
looked at the young man im¬ 
pressively — "don't make 
the same mistake twice '* 

Algeo was transferred to 
Wheeling on Jan I, 1908, 
then back to Washington, then 
to Wheeling in 1912, and he 
has been here ever since 
He married Edith Carol 
Kraft, a Wheeling girl, in 1910 

Algeo became a sales man¬ 
ager, and from this vantage 
point he probably saw more 
of the Mason jar. and Us rise 
to overwhelming popularity, 
than anyone now alive, al¬ 
though he would probably 
modestly deny this 

The glass blowers who made 
the first Mason Jars got rich 
on their 515 per day The 
three Brady brothers made 


Famous Mason Jar 


successful as the famous jar 
Since his patents had ex¬ 
pired, he was collecting no 
royalties. Whether he Lived 
high on his profile, whether 
they were far smaller than 
one would expect, or whether 
he lost them on some new 
promotion is Information 
which the fog of the passing 
years seems to have hidden 
But in 1898 he was existing 
in a tenement on W 168th 
St, F New York, one of the 
city's less desirable sec¬ 
tions. Four years later, Feb 
26, 1902, he died as a charity 
patient In Lower Manhattan's 
House of Relief 
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susoc got his patent Nov 
|0 19S£ just 100 years ago 
IM* easting Sunday Before 

tim i time the average Amer 
teas family lived on potatoes. 
4rM beans, cabbage, saner 
kraut salt bacon, prunes, 
bread and biscuits during that 
ioqg spell after the last vege- 
labies were taken From the 
garder, in the fall and before 
the tint lettuce appeared in 
the spring It was a monot- 
oaou- diet It often caused 


nutritional diseases — scur¬ 
vy for instance 

Modem day youths may ask. 

1 "Why didn t great-grand 
Bother go to the supermarket 
and buy frozen foods, or tin 
cans of food? The tin can 
-«* Is Its infancy There were 
no frozen foods except the kale 
In the family garden and the 
apple* in the cellar when an 
unexpected cold spell came 
along And, most of all, there 
were no supermarkets Also 
money was scarce- 

Mason was the son of a 
Scotch farmer He was born 
In Vineland. N J * In 1832, 
and was thus 26 yearn old at 
the Him* K+> Ota his patent 
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was mil enough gas there to 1 
melt the glass Lit the quan- 1 
tltii s desired, he soon moved 
to Washington, Pa. 

He had two brothers, one 
of whom, j. c Bradv op¬ 
erated the Wheeling Hinge Co 
This concern through an af¬ 
filiate, made the required 
caps for the Jars, but ft had 
made hardware from the time 
of the Civil War, 

C . N Brady started another 
company, because the success 
of the Mason jar was phe¬ 
nomenal. He was the second 
largest in the country, a man 
named Ball, out in Muncle P 
Ind . being the first 

Another of the brothers w as 
W, S. Brady, who at that time, 
about 55 years ago was presi¬ 
dent of Fostoria Glass Co He 
sold out and started the Re¬ 
public Glass Co. in Clarks¬ 
burg, which made drinking 
glasses and other glass table* 
ware by machine. 

The three brothers then 
united all their interests, and 
the combined concern was 
Hazel Allas, 

The Bradys' great contri¬ 
bution to the popularity of 
the new jar was packing a 
complete unit, jar rubbers 
and lid. all together so it 
was more convenient for the 
housewife to buy Jars had 
previously been sold In boxes 

0, ,f™7J,m y»r. »«r. 

In 1906 that young J 
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Rnvo him 

"John,*' he said, f i don't 
want a fellow whenever makes ( 
a mistake Take a chance 
u*e your imagination. But, 
John, 1 ' — and here Brady 
looked at the young man im¬ 
pressively — "don't make 
the same mistake twice," 

Algeo was transferred to 
Wheeling on Jan. i t 1908, 
then back to Washington, then 
to Wheeling In 1912, and he 
has been here ever since 
He married Edith Carol 
Kraft, a Wheeling girl, in 1910, 

Algeo became a sales man¬ 
ager and from this vantage 
point he probably saw more 
of the Mason iar r and its rise 
10 overwhelming popularity, 
than anyone now alive, al¬ 
though he would probably 
modestly deny this. 

The glass blowers who made 
the first Mason Jars got rich 
on their $15 P*r day. The 
three Brady brothers made 
comfortable fortunes 

But how about Mason, whose 
invention launched the whole 
business? 

None of his other inven¬ 
tions were as profitable or 


successful as the famous jar. 

Since his patents had ex¬ 
pired, he was collecting no 
royalties Whether he lived 
high on his profits, whether 
they were tar smaller than 
one would expect, or whether 
he lost them on some new 
promotion is information 
which the fog of the passing 
years seems to have hidden 
But In 1898 he was existing 
In a tenement on W 168th 
St , New York, one of the 
city’s less desirable sec¬ 
tions Four years later. Feb 
26, 1902. he died as a charity 
patient in Lower Manhattan's 
House of Relief 
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Hillbilly Bookshop 


Vlnnn[Vrin ^^ 

The Newest Old Christina 


^ WEST VIRGINIA HILLBILLY, your first favorite reading ma- 
j^ ria I • ■ • okay, okay, then your second . . . has rented a bunch of 
I , tie elves from you-know-where to put out a special Christmas 
raUSK* ssue - fhe little devils are reading old Harpers, old Scribners, 
old Atlantic Monthlys, old Munseys, and nipping no doubt at Old 
feOverhold as they do the job, searching out rare Christmas reading 
•jlt^^^SKTSV of a non-West Virginia and non-Appalachian interest. After all, 
fifty weeks out of a year you have been brow beaten with West Virginia and Appalachia. 
So. a rest this Christmas. 

When the elves are finished messing around with scissors and glue, bigger elves 
will put the stuff into one big Christmas issue. It will be ready twenty days before 
Christmas so that you can buy these by the dozen or the million and send out as your 
mvn Christmas card. Biggest card ever made, too. Cost you a buck each or you can 
tivi one dozen for four bucks. There’s a coupon on page n for easy ordering And 
do avoid that terrible four-letter word that starts with an are and ends with an 

" il1sT u r S ested'.ha, l, if Jo^haveM use for such . specie, edition as . Chris, mas 
' s ?“!££? The more we sell. Ihe beller Chr, slmas we w.U Ime. 




I HO* AN ENCYCLOPEDIA IS PI T TOGETHER 
(.ui -l Editor Thin Week: llnrold C. Collins 


Mighty Men In West Virginia’s Logging Days 



EET ANOTHER GUEST EDITOR OF THE 
ttiyst Virginia Heritage Encyclopedia. 
Harold C Collins of Cleveland, Tennessee, 
takes us back to the logging days of West 
Virginia, supplying the encyclopedia editor 
with pictures, some of which, if not all, 
will find themselves preserved in the pages 
of this monumental job. That era that 
brought the Paul Bunyans and the Johnny Inkslingers south 
aad west on the timber line, can't be forgotten and won't 
Km with such contributing editors as Mr Collins. 



Morses were the important ingredient in a togging job, and 
no horse was belter than the man on the reins. Here are what 
might be called the Five Horsemen of Laurel Lick Run, at 
Boyer, and as they appeared in 190b. The first man is un- 
ktuiwn. Between the horses Is Jim Hedrick and on the end is 
Albert Slayton, Kneeling, left lo right, are a Wilfong and 
Bill Slayton. 



It wasn’t all manpower. Machinery helped, this log 
loader for instance, posed at the Laurel Lick Run job at 
Boyer in 1906, Floyd Collins stands on the ground and one 
of the men on the logs is Cecil Collins. 






For some unexplainable reason, early roving photographers 
Found loggers willing to pose at the drop of a hat, only they 
ne\er dropped their hats when they posed on the job. Here is 
a woods crew of the Brushy Lumber Company of Boyer. 
Named here according lo the numbers our guest editor 
assigned fhem are: O Madison Mullenax, I Clifton Hill. 
2 Andrew Morgan Collins, 7 unidentified, 3 Emory MuUenax, 
b a Wilfong. 9 Lee Grogg. 10 Albert Slayton, 4 Jim Hedrick. 
In the second row only 5 is Identified, he being Bob Rowan. 
No. 12 Jus! caught a **whistle pig" (groundhog) and No. 13 
holds the camp mascot, a dog named Bounce. 

i * 


Woodhkks from Boyer, Greenbank and Arbovule, along 
with some of the “Pennsylvania boys." posed here at Boyer 
some seventy years ago. Last names here with first names 
forgotten are Way bright, WoodeU, Wlllong, Gragg, and a lair 
sprinkling of Collinses. Next lo (he men in Importance Is 
the Shay track which made logging possible in the hills of 
West Virginia. 


Hot*** the important ingredient in a logging job, and 
m» horse was better than the man on the reins. Here are what 
Might be called the Five Horsemen of Laurel Lick Run, at 
Boyer, and as they appeared in 1906. The first man is un¬ 
known Between (he horses Is Jim Hedrick and on (he end is 
Albert Slayton Kneeling, left lo right, are a Wilfong and 
Bill Slayton. 
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Now you gel a good look at their faces with this foursome 
cutting crew at Boyer. Who are they and where are they? 
Left to right* meet Andrew Morgan Collins, John Frizzell 
{died in Columbus, Ohio, in 1940), Willy Grogg (he filed the 
saws) and died near Ashville, N. C*L and Jessine Nottingham. 


This la how loggers lived* or where they lived. In this tar- 
papered building the men slept and ate the cooking of Andrew 
Morgan Collin* and his wife {in white on ihe end). The little 
girl »iih the eat Is their niece Lena Grogg Collins who married 
i Burtm-y and moved to Oceanside* California, where her ashes 
were scattered over the Pacific In January of Ibis year. 
That was a long Journey from Boyer* West Virginia* In 1912, 
There's a story about the man with the pipe* standing just back 
of ihe girl with the cat. He was bull of the woods Bob Rowan 
and ha* ih#- dubious distinction of being the only man to choke 
io death a wildcat which sprang on him from a tree and started 


The darkroom mole who worked on this picture was 
short on hypo. Too light* but important enough to make the 
best oL This Is a Logging scene at Alexander, made in the 
l&MTs. Our guest editor sits on the stump and makes like 
a real editor. All the rest are unknown except there Is An¬ 
drew Morgan Collins of Boyer and his brother William Hunter 
Collins of Durbin. 






